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English influence; a nonsensical and short-sighted pride of
independence; religious differences; carelessness towards their
inferiors, which, in the higher classes, is general; cruelty
towards them, which is too frequent amongst some of them;
the want of parochial communication; the non-residence of the
clergy of the Established Church, and the influence acquired by
a discontented and, frequently, a seditious priest, render this
kingdom peculiarly adapted to receive the impressions it has
done,3 and the success of the French Revolution had kindled
the discontent into a flame. The kingdom was becoming more
and more disturbed. In Kildare, very lately, two magistrates
were shot in broad daylight, and not one of the labourers who
were standing near made a single effort to arrest the murderers.
In the Queen's County, which had lately been very peaceful and
prosperous, and which contained a large resident gentry, houses
were now being continually broken open and plundered, and
outrages and murders were multiplying. c Add to this, most
extravagant party prejudices. The eager Protestants, calling
the present conspiracy a popish plot, and indulging in language
and in conduct revolting to the Catholics, are encouraging the
Orangemen, avowing themselves of their society, and averring
that until the penal laws against the Catholics are again enacted,
the country cannot be safe/ Grants of 25L a year to 200
students at Maynooth, had lately been carried by the Govern-
ment, against the opinion of the Speaker and of several other of
their usual supporters; yet it was noticed, with some bitterness,
that when, soon after, there was a proposal before the Bank of
Ireland, for granting a sum of money for the prosecution of the
war, not one Roman Catholic among the Bank proprietors voted
for it, and that the minority who opposed it consisted almost
entirely of Roman Catholics.1 In a letter written a few weeks
later, to announce and j ustify the proclamation of military law,
Camden speaks of innumerable houses plundered of arms; attacks
on villages in noonday; yeomen disarmed by night; loyalists
driven in multitudes from their homes.2

We have seen that Abercromby, while acting in obedience to
the Government, believed that there was no small measure of

1  Camden to Portland, March 6, 1798.

2  Ibid. March 30, 1798.